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THE DRINKS ISSUE 


A collection of stories to calm your 
pandemic-frayed nerves. 


OUTDOOR DRINKS oo 


A bevy of proposed laws could help 
bars, restaurants, and venues spring 
back to life. The first step? Making 
outdoor dining permanent. 

BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 
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STORYTIMEW/SUZU 


Bartender Christian Suzuki-Orellana 
maintains arigorous schedule a 
year after a competition helped 
kickstart his passion project. 

BY PETER-ASTRID KANE 
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ON THE WAGON ALONE 


The pandemic has been especially 
difficult for those struggling with 
addiction. 

BY ANONYMOUS 
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C-B-DRINKS 


Local companies are brewing up 
tasty alternatives to booze - and 

to the ‘chunky’ weed drinks of 
yesteryear. Here are a few recipes to 
help you get started. 

BY GRACEZ.LI 
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It’s beenawhile since we had an adult in the kitchen. 


Drinks All Around 


DON’T KNOW about you, but my outlook on the world has grown 
a bit cheerier over the past few months. There are undoubtedly nu- 
merous factors at play — warmer weather, the increasing availabili- 
ty of the vaccine, the fading memory of our 45th president... 

Speaking of Old Ochre Face, in the wake of his fitful departure from 
1600 Pennsylvania Ave., I’ve noticed an overall reduction in my own 
doom scrolling. It’s just not as interesting to watch the cleanup effort 
as it was to watch the train wreck. I think it’s both important to keep 
in mind how much work lies ahead for our new Commander in Chief, 
while also allowing ourselves to move on. 

This week I mark one year as editor of SF Weekly. It’s been a wild 
ride. I am excited for the year to come. There is plenty of work ahead of 
us. Some of that will surely involve unlearning some of the habits we 
adopted over the past 365 days. For instance, as much as I love these 
swaggy joggers my brother bought me for Christmas, I’m eventually go- 
ing to need to remember how to wear pants without elastic waistbands. 
I could probably stand to cut back on the quarantinis as well — both for 
the purposes of fitting back into my less stretchy attire, and because, 
well, it’s easier to hide the smell of booze via Zoom, isn’t it? 

However, given that St. Patrick’s Day was also this week — and see- 
ing as how people often note anniversaries with a toast — I’m going 
to allow myself to have a few celebratory beers. 

The March 18 issue of SF Weekly is dedicated to drinks. In the com- 
ing pages we check in with State Senator Scott Weiner of San Francis- 
co, who is sponsoring legislation to make outdoor drinking and din- 
ing a permanent fixture of our city (page 4). We'll also catch up with 
one of the 7x7’s most revered bartenders (page 8). We'll hear from the 
Twin Peaks Tavern, often cited as the first gay bar in the country to 
have street-facing windows (page 11). And we’ll also explore the ways 
some have managed to stay sober (page 13) — or at least California 
Sober (page 14) — during these trying times. 

Cheers! 


— Nick Veronin, Editor 
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How WillBars Bounce Back? 


N SUNNY DAYS, H. Joseph 
Ehrmann and his customers 
at Elixir used to look long- 
ingly at the sidewalk. The 
cocktail bar, at the corner of 16th 
and Guerrero in the Mission, has 
a southern exposure ‘with great 
afternoon sun,” but bar patrons 
were not allowed to step outside 
with their drinks — even as Do- 
lores Park-bound partiers strolled 
by, tall boys in hand. Then came 
the pandemic, which prompted 
California to temporarily relax its 
outdoor alcohol regulations. All of 
a sudden, Ehrmann’s customers 
had no choice but to enjoy their 
beverages outdoors. 
“T’'ve owned Elixir for almost 18 
years now and I was always frus- 
trated you couldn't take a beer on 
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People dine ina Shared Spaces outdoor area outside Taqueria Vallarta on 24th Street in the Mission on Sept. 23, 2020. 
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1venues back to life. 


ing permanent. BYBENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


the sidewalk,” Ehrmann says. “This 
is a city where we should be able to 
do that.” 

As the pandemic (hopefully, 
maybe) begins to recede, San 
Francisco's top officials are pro- 
posing legislation that would 
make outdoor dining and drinking 
permanent, among a host of other 
alcohol regulation updates. The in- 
tent, according to State Sen. Scott 
Wiener, who is leading the charge 
at the state level, is not only to 
help the restaurant and nightlife 
industry recover from their worst 
year ever, but also to sustain 
the celebratory public life that 
has bloomed on formerly barren 
stretches of pavement. 

“We've learned a lot and realized 
what’s important in life: being 


with our family and our friends, 
and just being around other people 
and having those kinds of com- 
munity gatherings,” Wiener says. 
“And so we want to just give cities 
the flexibility to be able to make 
that happen.” 


THE PROPOSED LAWS 


While Wiener is better-known 
these days for wading into the 
weeds of housing policy, he has 
also been a longtime ally of the 
nightlife industry. As a city su- 
pervisor, he requested an analysis 
of the economic impact bars and 
clubs had on the city, which the 
industry uses to this day in its 
advocacy efforts. After becoming 
a state senator, he twice tried and 
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failed to extend last call in Cali- 
fornia's big cities until 4 a.m. It’s 

a crusade that Wiener describes 
using the same technocratic terms 
— like “streamline” and “modern- 
ize” — he uses when pushing his 
housing proposals. 

“We have a very old structure 
for alcohol in California,” Wiener 
says. “There are portions of it that 
are more than 100 years old, and 
portions of it that went into effect 
at the end of prohibition.” 

Wiener still has a laundry list of 
changes he'd like to make when it 
comes to how the state regulates 
alcohol and nightlife, including 
the 4 a.m. push, although he 
doesn’t expect that to happen this 
year. “Over a couple of years, we 
did a fair amount of outreach to 
stakeholders, local governments, 
business owners, advocates, gov- 
ernment agencies, and we came up 
with a massive list of provisions 
that could use updating and mod- 
ernization, which could take the 
form of probably 30 or 40 differ- 
ent bills,” Wiener says. After the 
pandemic hit, however, he decided 
to narrow his focus, emphasizing 
“policy changes that could help 


bars, restaurants and cafes come 
out of COVID more successfully.” 
Originally conceived as a sin- 
gle bill, the Restaurant Bar and 
Recovery Act has been split into 
two. The first, SB 314, would make 
permanent the temporary, pan- 
demic related regulations allowing 
restaurants to provide full service 
(including alcohol) outdoors, and 
extend those rights to bars that 
don't serve food. The bill would 
loosen regulations around ca- 
tering, make it much easier for 
multiple bars or restaurants to 
share spaces with one another or 
non-alcohol serving businesses, 
and speed up alcohol permitting. 
The other bill, SB 793, specifical- 
ly targets music venues and special 
events. The bill would create a new 
alcohol license specially tailored to 
music and performing arts venues, 
ensuring that they don’t have to 
also include a full-service kitch- 
en. It would also allow cities to 
designate certain areas, at certain 
times, as open container zones. 
Yet another proposed state law, 
SB 389, from Napa Senator Bill 
Dodd, would permanently legalize 
takeout cocktails, as long as they 
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are served with a meal. 

At the city level, San Francisco 
Mayor London Breed, together 
with Supervisors Ahsha Safai 
and Raphael Mandelman, are 
introducing legislation to make 
the city’s Shared Spaces program 
permanent. While still in the early 
stages, the law would eventually 
require businesses that have taken 
advantage of the program to pay a 
fee to use the outdoor space, and 
follow stricter design and usage 
regulations. 

Together, these laws could rad- 
ically change the financial picture 
for bars, restaurants, and venues. 
The Bar and Restaurant Recovery 
Act will be “incredibly helpful for 
us, says Ben Bleiman, owner of 
Teeth and Soda Popinsky’s and 
head of San Francisco’s Entertain- 
ment Commission. (He empha- 
sized that his views don’t repre- 
sent those of the commission.) 

“It does a number of things that 
will allow us to recover right when 
we need it the most. It clears up 

a bunch of unnecessary red tape 
that would stop us from being able 
to recover.” 


OUTDOOR DRINKING 


Talk to a bar or restaurant owner 
about their outdoor dining parklet, 
and you might think you're talking 
to a lost backpacker who’s just 
been found by a search and rescue 
team. 

“Without being open outside I'd 
be fucked,” says Michael “Spike” 
Krouse, owner of Madrone Art Bar 
on Divisadero. “That has allowed 
me to at least stop the bleeding.” 
A recent survey conducted by the 
city found that 80 percent of busi- 
nesses that used the Shared Spaces 
program said it helped them avoid 
closure. Nearly all — 94 percent 
— of business owners said they’d 
like to keep their Shared Space 
open even after resuming indoor 
service. 

If patrons remain wary of 
crowded spaces, outdoor service 
would allow these establishments 
to more quickly serve as many cus- 
tomers as they did pre-pandemic. 
“We'll see how long it takes for 
people to get comfortable,” Elixir’s 
Ehrmann says. “We’re not gonna 
be back to elbow-to-elbow party- 
ing for a long time.” 


Eventually, it could help them 
recoup the losses incurred over the 
past year and counting. “Outdoor 
service will be crucial to have bet- 
ter sales in a year or two, to make 
up for the horrible two, two-and-a- 
half years we're gonna have,’ says 
Debi Cohn, owner of Asiento in 
the Mission. 

But no matter how much city 
officials want outdoor dining and 
drinking to stay — the Board of 
Supervisors unanimously voted 
to support the Restaurant and 
Bar Recovery Act, a rare feat — 
those regulations are governed 
at the state level. Soon after the 
pandemic began, the California 
department of Alcoholic Beverage 
Control (ABC) created emergency 
rules that allowed restaurants to 
provide full service outdoors with- 
out requiring special permits. In 
order to take advantage of these 
rules, bars have to serve food with 
every drink purchase — although 
those rules changed last weekend. 

“It’s really hard for us to under- 
stand how a plate of guacamole 
stops COVID from spreading,” 
Bleiman says. Bleiman and other 
bar owners hope these regulations 
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Sunny days outside of Elixir in the Mission — but will ae = after C OVID is over? 


will be updated to better reflect 
the city’s current needs, and not 
just the letter of laws “that have 
been on the books for 75 years,” he 
says. “We're serving outdoors now, 
we took over space, and the city 
did not light on fire.” 


LINGERING CONCERNS 


Despite being a valuable addition 
to their businesses over the past 
year, outdoor dining and drinking 
hasn't always been seamless for 
restaurants and bars. “Any little 
weather issue causes me grief,” 
Cohn says. Mat Schuster, owner 
of Canela in the Castro, says he 
and other restaurant owners in 
the neighborhood have had to deal 
with a steady stream of vandalism 
and “shitty street behavior” in their 
outdoor dining areas. “If it becomes 
too difficult to maintain the parklet 
because I’m constantly having to 
clean up graffiti and sanitize it be- 
cause of bad behavior, then I’m go- 
ing to take it down,” Schuster says. 
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Disability advocates have raised 
concerns about outdoor dining ar- 
eas impeding access for blind peo- 
ple or people who use wheelchairs, 
noting that these setups are safer 
in repurposed parking spaces than 
on the sidewalk. And then there’s 
the noise issue. “I do empathize 
with the neighbors,” Cohn says. 
“Now the party is not inside, it’s 
outside.” She thinks any move to 
make outdoor dining and drinking 
permanent should include “reason- 
able noise guidelines.” 

At the state level, Wiener’s ef- 
forts to loosen alcohol regulations 
are not without opposition. “We’ve 
been fighting lots of Mr. Wiener’s 
bills over the years, but in partic- 
ular, the ones that tried to extend 
last call,” says Michael Scippa, pub- 
lic affairs director for Alcohol Jus- 
tice, an alcohol industry watchdog 
group. “So, from our perspective, 
it feels like he’s moved off of drink 
anytime, to drink anywhere.” 

Alcohol Justice is concerned 
with all efforts to increase the 
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availability and visibility of alco- 
hol, particularly as it relates to 
marketing to minors. Alcohol is 
responsible for over 10,000 prema- 
ture deaths per year in California, 
and $35 billion in associated costs, 
Scippa says. While Alcohol Justice 
is not thrilled with full service 
outdoor dining, they’re especially 
concerned about the potentially 
transformative scope of Wiener’s 
bills. “It will significantly increase 
the availability of alcohol, and in 

a way that’s unknown, in terms of 
locations, events, public spaces,” 
Scippa says. 


INTO THE UNKNOWN 


For supporters of these changes, 
the possibility of ushering a totally 
new culture of alcohol in public 
space is precisely the point. 

“We would love to be trusted 
like adults to imbibe alcohol out- 
doors! No more beer jails at street 
fairs!!” Janet Clyde, owner of Vesu- 
vio in North Beach, wrote in a text 
message. Clyde’s comments were 
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in reference to the open container 
zone provision of the proposed 
laws, which would allow cities to 
designate places like Folsom or 
Castro as open container zones 
during street fairs. Currently, 
these events must have special, 
cordoned off sections where adults 
can drink alcohol, or “cages,” 

as Bleiman describes them. He 
dreams of an atmosphere more 
like Paris, where people can ca- 
sually sip a beverage as they walk 
around the city. 

Another provision could create 
something like the pub culture of 
England, allowing establishments 
that serve alcohol at certain hours 
to be open to minors at other 
times of the day. A family restau- 
rant could transform into a dance 
club at night, or a bar could share 
space with a retail store. These 
changes would be in keeping with 
last year’s successful Prop H, which 
allows a greater variety of busi- 
nesses to take over empty store- 
fronts in many neighborhoods 
with a lot less process. 

Probably no sector needs a shot 
in the arm as badly as music and 
performance venues. The live 
music industry has long struggled 
in San Francisco, and one major 
culprit has been alcohol permits. 
Currently, venues must choose 
between a bar permit, which forces 
them to exclude underage patrons, 
or a restaurant permit, which 
requires expensive kitchen equip- 
ment and wait staff. “It’s a huge 
issue we ve wanted to address for a 
long time,’ says Fred Barnes, gen- 
eral manager of the Chapel anda 
member of the Independent Venue 
Association. “The important thing 
is ensuring minors don’t come 
in contact with alcohol. Having a 
food component doesn't do any- 
thing in that area.” 

SB 793 would eliminate this 
issue, by creating a new alcohol 
permit specifically for music and 
performing arts venues. It would 
allow them to host minors and 
serve alcohol to adults, without 
being required to provide food ser- 
vice. While it wouldn't affect The 
Chapel, which is connected to the 
restaurant Curio, the law would be 
a boon to the live music industry, 
Barnes says. “It would be a lifeline 
in the coming years for businesses 
that are teetering on the edge.” 

D'Arcy Drollinger, owner of 
Oasis, a drag nightclub and perfor- 
mance space in SoMa that is cur- 


rently 21 plus, says he “gets calls 
daily from parents and their kids 
who want to see shows. If there 
was a way for young people to 
come in, that would be amazing.” 
Since opening in 2015, Drollinger 
has always been interested in host- 
ing drag events that could include 
minors, like the wildly popular 
Golden Girls Christmas show 

at the Victoria Theater, but his 
alcohol permit always prevented 
it. Drollinger probably wouldn't 
allow minors for every show — 
some of them get “pretty racey” 

— but having that option “would 
be a game changer for a lot of the 
youth, especially queer and LGBTQ 
youth, who want more of a com- 
munity.” 


A NEW WAY? 


These regulatory changes could 
also make it easier for new music 
venues — and restaurants and 
bars, for that matter — to get off 
the ground. And now could bea 
good time to doit. Bleiman says 
some Polk Street landlords are 
asking $3 per square foot, down 
from $8 before the pandemic. The 
commercial vacancy tax, passed 
in 2018, likely looms large in the 
minds of many landlords. “The 
old way was simply not tenable, 
from the red tape to the crush- 
ing rents, Bleiman says. Elixir’s 
Ehrmann echoes the sentiment: 
“If we hadn’t had this pandemic 
and things would have chugged 
along the same old way, it probably 
would’ve driven me out of town, 
like it has so many others.” 

There’s a growing sense, from 
Mayor Breed and Senator Wiener 
on down, that there’s no going 
back from some of the changes 
made and lessons learned during 
COVID. Processes and rules need 
to have a purpose. Businesses, pa- 
trons, and even the streets them- 
selves can adapt remarkably quick- 
ly — if we let them. And while 
some people will always grumble, 
most San Franciscans want the 
city to do its darndest to make 
sure that our commercial and en- 
tertainment areas can thrive. 

“I think the city has done a great 
job of setting the stage for a come- 
back,” Bleiman says. “And I’ve never 
seen such willingness by our leaders 
to make changes that actually help.” 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer at SF Weekly. 
© @urbenschneider 
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BY PETER-ASTRID KANE 


RE YOU READY for my 

elegance?” Christian Su- 

zuki-Orellana posted on 

Facebook in mid-February, 
some 336 days after he last made 
a drink in a bar for a customer 
(who was presumably seeing a 
notification on their phone that 
Tom Hanks and his wife would be 
unexpectedly prolonging their stay 
in Australia). 

That fanciful rhetorical question 
— San Francisco was born ready 
for his elegance — accompanied 
a status update about stepping 
back into action at Wildhawk, the 
shrine to Lola Montez on 19th 
Street in the Mission. Fifty-one 
weeks into a lockdown that has 
ebbed and flowed in its severity, 
a sense of hope is palpable. But 
these are still the doldrums for 





What’s a guy gotta do to mixa 
drink around here? 

Suzuki-Orellana — you pretty 
much have to refer to him Suzu, 
unless you happen to call him by 
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vast swaths of the service industry. 


S.F’s Busiest 
Bartender 
‘  Doesn tEven 
> Have aBar 





one of his other nicknames, which 
include Frito Kahlo, The Chanté 
Syrah, and BoozyQ — has proba- 
bly worked at more highly stylized 
cocktail bars than almost anyone 
else in San Francisco. He got his 
start at North Beach speakeasy 15 
Romolo as a cocktail server at age 
21, working his way up to become 
a manager and later a bartender. 
He managed Tradition, before 

the Future Bars team closed it in 
favor of the noirish tiki project 
Zombie Village. Besides Wildhawk, 
he’s been at Benjamin Cooper, 
Elda, and Kevin Diedrich’s Pacific 
Cocktail Haven, which suffered a 
serious fire in late February. And 
just before the pandemic struck, 
the future seemed pretty damn 
bright: Suzu had been a national 
finalist for Bombay Sapphire’s 
“Most Imaginative Bartender” 
competition. 

It was far more than a simple 
contest to see who could make the 
craziest gin drink. New Orleans’ 
festival-turned-foundation »10 
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«8 Tales of the Cocktail provid- 
ed a stipend to kickstart a small 
project, with reality-show-style 
mini-challenges throughout. Su- 
zu’s project has since turned into 
Kagano Bar, a gradually materi- 
alizing endeavor that involves an 
actual bar as well as a trailer for 
a possible documentary on wom- 
en, LGBTQ+ people, and persons 
living with disabilities in the bar 
world. 

“It was a full-time job for nine 
months,” he says, “executing a 
project, developing a new cocktail 
that was super-rare and interest- 
ing. Then we competed in February 
before the pandemic, so I was 
already getting most of my shifts 
covered to make sure I could go to 
Chicago and compete with 11 oth- 
er people.” 

Coming back only to find the 
world closing down, he felt like the 
last kid to be picked up from sum- 
mer camp. Having always worked 
multiple jobs — in high school, he 
picked up shifts at a gelato place, a 
Chili’s, and a Jamba Juice — Suzu 
dove into teaching online cocktail 
classes. Three a week became three 
a day which eventually became up- 
ward of nine a day. He hit the 500 
mark by January, many of them 
virtual food tours through Avital. 
Dapper, personable, and prone to 
bursts of infectious giggling, Suzu 
is well-suited for video, and his 
palate bends toward spirit-forward 
cocktails like Negronis, Old Fash- 
ioneds, and martinis — the kind 
of drinks that, fairly or unfairly, 
leave people feeling like they got 
their money’s worth. 

When your side hustle meta- 
morphoses into your main hustle, 
it tends to birth another side 
hustle. For Suzu, that came in 
the form of Kagano Bar, a pop-up 
project based on a bar his grand- 
parents ran in Japan in the 1950s 
and ’60s. Starting with a restau- 
rant immediately after World War 
II, they opened a number of food 
businesses plus a ranch to source 
ingredients. 

“Kagano was the least success- 
ful,” he says. “It was my grand- 
mother’s project, and back in the 
day, she got a lot of flak for being 
at the bar. You wouldn't see wom- 
en in the bars in Japan in the ’60s 
— let alone owning one.” 

No matter how much hostility 
she may have dealt with from 
hidebound, Type-A businessmen, 
she maintained a spirit of carefree 
rebellion, something her daughter 
and grandson inherited. All three 
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Left, the Nekokaburior ‘sheep in wolf's clothing’: Kinako-infused mezcal and mango cream liqueur. Right, the Boketto: bourbon and Japanese curry spices. 


generations have experienced 
different kinds of bigotry, wheth- 
er it be sexism, xenophobia, or 
homophobia. When Suzu’s grand- 
mother moved to the U.S. in the 
1980s to open a restaurant in the 
Bay Area, people would damage 
her cars. (Anti-Asian animus is 
again on the rise, and Suzu partic- 
ipated in the recent #IAmNotAVi- 
rus campaign.) 

“Being LGBT has been — not 
a disadvantage, but I don’t get 
the same treatment that most of 
my coworkers do,” he says. “With 
Kagano [Pop-Up!], my goal is to 
reopen my grandmother’s bar in 
the States as an homage to my 
grandmother, my family, my moth- 
er, and my Japanese heritage, to 
create a safe space for everyone to 
go to and have a hospitable and 
positive time. Of the 21 bars I’ve 
worked at, I’ve always been fortu- 
nate to be surrounded by people 
who are good. But that’s not the 
case for everyone.” 

The concept centers on Jap- 
anese-centric ingredients like 
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umeboshi, the salted and pickled 
plum, while also forming partner- 
ships with women- and POC-run 
purveyors like Jennifer Colliau’s 
Small Hand Foods or the Oakland 
bottle shop Alkali Rye. Instagram 
has been a good forum for him to 
engage with the more dedicated 
drinkers among us who have de- 
voted the last 12 months to creat- 
ing a versatile home bar. 

Consequently, Kagano [Pop-Up!] 
is “not just a seminar of ounces 
and ingredients, but more of a sto- 
rytime with Suzu,” he adds. 

With the slow return of night- 
life, he plans further pop-ups at 
Wildhawk, a residency at a to-be- 
announced venue in the East Bay, 
and food partnerships. But he’s 
also taken a different approach to 
alcohol. After reintroducing meat 
into his diet after 14 years as a 
vegetarian, he lost all balance in 
life, he says. The pandemic gave 
him the chance to “stare myself 
in the face and figure that out, 
whether to stop overworking or 
overeating or overdrinking.” 


“Being able to adjust and refocus 
is important,’ he adds. “You hear 
that from everyone: balance, bal- 
ance, balance! You hear it from your 
parents. You hear it from Oprah!” 

It came in an unexpected form. 
Around July, he noticed par- 
ticipants in his cocktail classes 
clamoring for more mocktails. 

It began to dawn on him that it 
wasn’t a flash-in-the-pan trend, 
but a genuine culture shift. People 
wanted sophisticated mocktails 
that could hold their own against 
“real” drinks. And Suzu’s own taste 
preferences were the key. 

“I don’t drink a lot of citrus 
cocktails,” Suzu says. “It tends to 
dry my teeth and lips, so I go for 
more boozy things. And there’s 
been a slew of nonalcoholic re- 
placements for mezcal or whiskey 
or Campari or vermouth. You can 
make an N/A take on a Negroni, 
which is up my alley.” 

In other words, instead of the 
typical fancy lemonade or bit- 
ters-and-soda that operate as 
something to hold in your hand, 





he worked on subtler, more her- 
baceous experiments that can be 
pleasurable in their own right. 

A January article in The Atlantic 
about how COVID killed whole 
categories of casual friendship that 
we all took for granted dwelled ex- 
tensively on bars and bar culture. 
Extroverted bartenders have been 
deprived not merely of work, but 
of the specific, highly variable yet 
highly routinized form of social 
interaction known as shooting the 
shit. That goes for customers as 
well as coworkers. 

“Not seeing these people that I 
have always seen, numerous times 
a day for months, really does take 
a toll on your emotional health,” 
says San Francisco’s busiest bar- 
tender without a regular bar. “It’s 
so different communicating on 
the phone or Instagram messages. 
That basic human interaction is so 
important. I can’t wait to see them 
all again.” 


Peter-Astrid Kane is a former SF Weekly editor. 
© @PeterAstridKane 
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What makes a gay bar a safe space for queer seeles in San Francisco? 





Gay bars and drag clubs are far more than an endearing, San Francisco quirk — 
they are essential to the fabric of our city. BY SAUL SUGARMAN 


OME TIME AGO, I got into 
an argument with the editor 
of a local magazine about the 
meaning of the term “safe 
space.’ The editor, who described 
his newsroom as “depressingly 
straight,” had taken a coffee meet- 
ing with me in an effort to gay 
things up a bit. If you’ve ever met 
me, I believe you'll agree, he was 





on the right track. 
Anyhow, he was getting tripped 
up on the word “safe” — wonder- 


ing why queer people would feel 
physically endangered in a bar 
outside of the Castro. This isn’t 
exactly what I meant, but the 
answer to his question is plain 
to anyone familiar with LGBTQ+ 
history: Our community has long 
been bullied, beaten, and peppered 
with homophobic slurs, and this is 
something I still experience in San 
Francisco today. 

Safe space — to me — isa place 
we go to talk about douching and 
dick, to hold hands and kiss, and 


to otherwise feel comfort and 
support in a world that’s still often 
taken aback by how we express 
ourselves. For years, I’ve heard 
that Grindr and Scruff would de- 
stroy gay bars, that young people 
today no longer feel like going out, 
because they can arrange a hookup 
with just a few swipes. I think the 
pandemic has proven how wrong 
this theory was. Not only do we 
miss our bars — we need them. 

“These bars and clubs are an- 
chors for our community,’ local 
LGBTQ rights activist Cleve Jones 
told me in a phone call. “They’re 
not just watering holes, they’re not 
just places for people to hang out 
and share beverages. They’re so 
much more than that.” 

He agreed with me that gay- 
borhoods like Castro and others 
around the country represent 
sacred spots where we can be our- 
selves. 

“[But] if you believe that senti- 
ment — that we can live anywhere 


or fit in anywhere — then I want 
some of what you're smoking,” he 
says with a laugh. “Try acting that 
way when you're out and about in 
the Marina.” 

Jones’ overall outlook was more 
pessimistic than mine, but he 
says he was “heartened” to see the 
outpouring of support for recent 
venues. 

Those bars include Aunt Char- 
lie’s (133 Turk St.), SF Oasis (298 
11th St.), and Twin Peaks Tavern 
(401 Castro St.), which are all safe 
spaces. While some other LGBTQ+ 
haunts have sadly shuttered over 
the course of this year, I believe 
these three survived because of 
their cultural significance. 

Aunt Charlie’s is the last queer 
bar in the Tenderloin. Opened 
in 1987, it is a windowless dive 
with a no cell phone policy, which 
as one description put it, recre- 
ates “a time when gay clubs were 
underground, seedy, sleazy, and 
something very special.” SF Oasis 
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has only been with us since 2015. 
However, in that time, it has 
quickly established itself as a SoMa 
stronghold for the city’s queer 
community and drag scene. And 
Twin Peaks Tavern, which opened 
in 1972, is famously believed to be 
the first LGBTQ bar in the country 
to have windows that let the public 
see inside. Through separate ef- 
forts, these bars have raised more 
than $550,000 to stave off closures 
they each faced over the course of 
the past year. 

With St. Patrick’s Day fresh in 
the rear view mirror, I have been 
thinking about the Irish coffees 
Twin Peaks Tavern serves. The 
cocktail has its own significance 
to San Francisco: Travel writer 
Stanton Delaplane claimed that 
he introduced it to America for 
the first time. The story goes that 
after encountering the libation at 
the Shannon Airport in Ireland in 
1952, he asked for one at the Bue- 
na Vista Cafe (2765 Hyde St.) 

Twin Peaks Tavern was founded 
as an Irish pub in the Castro neigh- 
borhood in 1935. It became an 
LGBTQ+ space in 1972 after lesbi- 
ans Mary Ellen Cunha and Peggy 
Forster bought the place. It was 
then that the shutters came off 
the windows. “The girls,” as they 
were called, continued to serve 
the boozy coffee concoction as an 
homage to the neighborhood's 
Irish-Catholic roots. 

Ownership changed again in 
2003, with Jeff Green and George 
Roehm — longtime bartenders 
and friends of the girls — taking 
the reins. The Irish coffee re- 
mained. I’ve tried it many times 
since moving to San Francisco in 
2010. It is occasionally sweet and 
often strong— an apt descriptor 
for my many experiences in the 
neighborhood, and my general de- 
meanor lately. 

I caught up briefly this week 
with Twin Peaks Tavern bar lead 
Speros Mykons about some of 
these tidbits and others. He says 
the bar might have been in less 
danger of closing than reported, 
but it’s still been a struggle to stay 
afloat — Twin Peaks had to pay 
rent even in its closed months — 
and the money went a long way to 
keeping things running. 
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Mykons and Twin Peaks Tavern 
created two GoFundMe campaigns 
in April 2020 to raise money for 
bar staff and operating costs, 
respectively. One was hosted 
by Mykons, and it raised nearly 
$19,000 through 107 donations to 
gaps in wages and tips. The other 
campaign by Twin Peaks Tavern 
received considerable fanfare and 
news coverage this winter. It drew 
in 1,300 backers who pledged 
more than $110,000 to save the 
bar. 

“We're very limited,” Mykons 
says, even with the infusion of 
cash. “The owners are barely taking 
a profit.” He adds that staff is at 
about half of what it usually is and 
notes that Twin Peaks Tavern can’t 
build out a parklet — the street 
space surrounding it is not acces- 
sible for one — which has limited 
their operation hours to one shift 
in the daytime, from the afternoon 
to early evening. 

Mykons says the communal sup- 
port has improved since the begin- 
ning of the pandemic last year. 

“At first, all I heard about was 
restaurants, restaurants, restau- 
rants. Well, what the fuck? We 
don’t hear about bars? I was really 
upset with it, and it takes a lot to 
get me pissed off,” he says. “Part 
of it was that everybody was for 
themselves. Everyone was so 
scared of losing their business- 
es, and all that. I was just blown 
away.” 

During our conversation, 
Mykons touched on historical mo- 
ments of crisis in the community 
— including the AIDS epidemic 
and the fight for marriage equality 
— as examples of how we helped 
each other. Eventually, we got 
there during coronavirus, he notes. 

“There was a divide. But then 
once we started reopening, | 
started feeling everyone come 
together,” he says, adopting a 
tone of optimism I’ve begun no- 
ticing recently. “Let’s just say next 
Christmas, when we'll be way back 
inside, it’s going to be gangbusters. 
I predict that for at least a couple 
years ...it’s going to be a shitshow, 
in the best way.” 


Saul Sugarman is a contributing writer. 
© @saulsugarman 
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Battling aBehemoth: Amazon 





The massive online retailer's lawyers contend it should not be held liable for defective products.| beg to differ. BY CHRISTOPHER B. DOLAN 


HIS WEEK I will discuss an 

important case I’m working 

on, which seeks to hold one 

of the world’s largest, most 
powerful corporations — Amazon 
— responsible for injuries caused 
by products they sell to consum- 
ers. 

The story is familiar by now: Too 
many locally owned, independent 
retailers — undercut for decades 
by big box chains and online shop- 
ping platforms — were finished 
off by the pandemic. In a cruel and 
ironic twist, the demise of local 
mom and pop shops gave Amazon 
the opportunity to emerge as a 
savior of sorts. The Seattle tech 
giant kept goods flowing to Amer- 
icans, pulling more customers 
into its orbit with targeted adver- 
tisements and same-day delivery, 
while continuing to siphon money 
away from small businesses. 

Before earning my law degree, 

I studied economics and business 
as an undergrad and graduate stu- 
dent. During those years I learned 
about the multiplier effect — an 
initial injection into the economy, 
which leads to a bigger overall 
increase in national income. The 
idea is simple: If the government 
injects, for example, $1 trillion 
into the economy, this will lead to 
a $1.2 trillion increase in national 
income. People will have more 


money to spend and demand for 
goods will go up, leading to more 
people being hired and more 
money being spent on things like 
transportation of goods, retail 
rents, clothes, furniture, phones, 
cars, Starbucks, etc. And the cycle 
repeats. 

Amazon's business model is 
leading to the liquefaction of the 
foundation of the retail economy. 
As smaller, independent busi- 
nesses — and even larger big box 
chains, like Kmart, Sears, and 
JCPenney — lose business to Am- 
azon, the cashiers, truck drivers, 
parking attendants, and janitors 
that once earned a living in the 
broader retail ecosystem lose their 
livelihoods as well. Money pre- 
viously dispersed widely to local 
economies all over the country is 
now funneled straight into Ama- 
zon’s coffers. And while 
this growth cer- 
tainly creates some 
jobs, the direct 
shipment from 
manufacturers to 
customers results in 
a net loss of em- 
ployment. Not 
to mention 
the fact that 
the lions’ 
share of Am- 
azon's profits 










are diverted to the company’s 
salaried, white-collar employees, 
stockholders, and Jeff Bezos. How 
many cups of coffee, cars, planes, 
clothes, and haircuts can one man 
have? That money doesn’t multiply 
through the workforce as it might 
have before Amazon's hegemony. 
Instead, it is consolidated in the 
ever more exclusive 1 percent of 
the 1 percent. 

So what does this have to do 
with me? 

Well, I took a case of first im- 
pression, not based on its size or 
value, but based on its potential 
to protect hundreds of millions of 
consumers and change the law for- 
ever — a case involving a defective 
hoverboard, purchased on Ama- 
zon, which burst into flames on 
Dec. 31, 2015, burning my client 
and her home. 

The cause of the fire was defec- 
tive lithium-ion batteries. The 
Chinese manufacturer went 

out of business, as did the 
U.S. distributor. The only 
one left in the chain of dis- 

tribution was Amazon. I 
brought suit on behalf 
of my client, based on 
a body of law known 
ame ©. as strict product 
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tribution, from the manufacturer 
through the retailer, liable for the 
injuries caused by dangerous prod- 
ucts. The rationale is that they are 
profiting from the sale, and are in 
a better position than a consumer 
to bear or pass along the costs 
associated with defective products 
through the purchasing insurance, 
or increasing the cost of each prod- 
uct a few cents. This is preferable 
to an individual consumer bearing 
all of the costs associated with a 
defective product. In catastrophic 
cases, when a consumer has no 
health insurance or savings, we, 
the taxpayers, often pay for their 
medical care and, through Social 
Security or other programs, their 
food, clothing, and shelter. We end 
up subsidizing the sale of defective 
products. 

Amazon contends that it is not 
a part of the chain of distribution 
— the company’s lawyers say Am- 
azon is just an electronic platform 
where buyers and sellers interact 
with each other. Therefore, the 
argument goes, they should not be 
held liable for the damages caused 
by defective products sold through 
their website. I was able to depose 
Amazon executives and obtain 
internal corporate documents that 
showed that they charge a listing 
fee, control the listing content, get 
a flat fee per-unit-sold, collect the 
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money, process rebates and refunds 
under their A-Z guarantee, and in 
the case of the hoverboard, take a 
15 percent cut of the total sale. A 
trial court sided with Amazon say- 
ing that they couldn't be held liable 
as a seller and I appealed. 

My argument is that they are 
instrumental in the products being 
chosen, purchased, and delivered 
while making a substantial prof- 
it. It makes no sense to say that 
Amazon shouldn't have the same 
legal obligation as the very brick- 
and-mortar stores that Amazon 
put out of business. Amazon is 
the 21st century retailer. Their 
market dominance allows them to 
put pressure on the manufacturers 
to make safe products and buy 
insurance. Strict liability would 
incentivize Amazon to stop selling 
dangerous products and purchase 
insurance with some of their profit 
so the innocent and unsuspecting 
consumer (their customer) isn’t 
left devastated and destitute. 

I expect a ruling from the Court 
of Appeals in the next month. 
Keep your fingers crossed that the 
law will, once again, work to equal- 
ize the balance of power and hold 
Corporate America accountable. 


Christopher B. Dolan is the owner of the 
Dolan Law Firm. 
© help@dolanlawfirm.com. 
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"VE SPENT A lot of time on 

Zoom over the last year. In 

addition to the meetings I take 

for work, for the past 365 days, 
I’ve logged onto the video chat 
service three times each week to 
attend a virtual meeting of Alco- 
holics Anonymous. The meetings 
are password protected and most 
have moderators who keep an eye 
on attendees. 

Alcoholics across the globe 
log onto these meetings daily to 
listen to others’ stories of experi- 
ence, strength, and hope. I attend 
these meetings every week, and 
stay to chat for a few minutes 
afterward, but then I log out and! 
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am immediately back in my apart- 
ment, as cut off from my friends 
as I’ve been since last March, and 
I cannot help but wonder how 
much longer this will remain a 
sustainable facsimile for my pro- 
gram of recovery. 

Growing up, I had difficulty 
making friends. It was as if I was 
barely tethered to the earth and 
could fly off at any moment. These 
feelings melted away the first time 
I drank a half a fifth of Jameson. 

I became just another face in the 
crowd. For a couple of hours, I 
didn’t have to be myself. At the 
core of my addiction, and what 
research suggests could be a major 








BY ANONYMOUS 


contributing factor to substance 
abuse in general, is loneliness. 
More than anything else, AA has 
helped me to feel less alone. The 
first time I went to a meeting and 
listened to someone share their 
own personal experience with alco- 
holism, I felt seen in a way I hadn’t 
in any therapist or school counsel- 
or’s office before that. No one told 
me I was crazy, or bad, or broken 
beyond repair. I was met with 
acceptance and love by a group of 
people who understood what I was 
going through because they had 
been where | had been. I was able 
to do what they suggested I do 
because I trusted them. At seven 
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years sober, having worked the 
steps and built a life worth living, 
this sense of community still re- 
mains the greatest gift I’ve gotten 
from AA, and it is the first thing 
that disappeared when COVID hit. 

The maintenance of my sobriety 
has been contingent upon seek- 
ing support from and offering 
support to other alcoholics who 
are trying to get and stay sober. 

I think the most dangerous place 
for me to be is cut off and alone 
with nothing but my thoughts, 
and it is hard to think of this 
moment as anything other than 
state-mandated solipsism. 

I continue to do what I can. One 
of the most common sayings in 
AA is the serenity prayer, a three- 
line invocation that reinforces the 
central attitude of the program, 
which asks for “the serenity to 
accept the things I cannot change, 
the courage to change the things | 
can, and the wisdom to know the 
difference.” A global pandemic falls 
unequivocally in the first category 
and I know drinking about it won't 
speed up the vaccination timeline, 
so I meet with people in the park 
and we sit across from each other 
on cold cement picnic benches and 
go through the steps together. I 
call friends and family in and out 
of the program to see how they 
are holding up and if there’s any- 
thing I can do for them because 
thinking of others is a surefire way 
to not think about myself. I pray 
and I meditate in the morning and 
seek patience and flexibility. I go 
to Zoom meetings and listen to 
people from Hawaii or London or 
just down the street from me talk 
about the reasons they have to 
be grateful today and I remember 
that I still have a lot to be grateful 
for. I have a steady job as a behav- 
ioral healthcare worker that has 
paid the bills while so many others 
have lost their sources of income. I 
have a wonderful partner in my so- 
cial bubble who is as willing to try 
new ways to stave off boredom as 
Iam. I have all these friends who, 
although I can’t see face to face, 
are a phone-call away. I remember 
that, in spite of how difficult this 
year has been, I am luckier than a 
lot of people struggling with addic- 
tion or alcoholism right now. 
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In mid-December of last year, 

I came home from an overnight 
shift to find my roommate passed 
out on his bedroom floor — sever- 
al grams of black tar heroin, street- 
pressed benzos, and empty bottles 
strewn across his desk. He was 
three-and-a-half years sober. As he 
tells it, “I made it through the first 
six months of lockdown alright, 
but the next three were so lone- 

ly and miserable that I just lost 
hope.” After struggling to get back 
on the horse himself for a couple 
months, he has checked himself 
back into treatment. I was lucky 
enough to find another house with 
sober roommates and an open 
room on short notice. 

As much as I would like to finish 
this essay on a hopeful note, I feel 
as though it would be disingen- 
uous. The history of substance 
abuse treatment in this country 
isn’t exactly reassuring. Some- 
times it feels as though we have 
approached this issue from every 
angle besides a rehabilitative one. 
Alcoholics and addicts, especially 
those from impoverished and BI- 
POC populations, have been told 
that their disease is a criminal act 
and been punished for it, swept 
under the rug, and shuffled into 
prisons for close to a century now. 
The dominant discourse continues 
to frame its rhetoric regarding sub- 
stance abuse on a moral continu- 
um as opposed to a preventative 
and restorative model. 

While I am grateful for AA 
and feel lucky that my personal 
circumstances have provided me 
with the necessary resources to 
stay sober while I endure this 
pandemic, I am angry that there 
are people out there who are 
feeling as lonely and crippled as 
I once did and there are so few 
avenues for them to get help. This 
has been a year of death and fear 
and on the days I wake up feeling 
utterly hopeless, as though I may 
once again fly off this world at any 
moment, I remain vigilant in my 
sobriety because we are going to 
need all the hands we can get once 
the dust finally begins to settle. 


In keeping with the tradition of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, the author has not been named. 
&) news@sfweekly.com 
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IWANT A NEW DRUG 














BY GRACE Z. LI 


N THE PAST two years, canna- 
bis drinks have gone through 
“a huge evolution,” according 
to Wiinder, a San Francis- 
co-based company that special- 
izes in weed-infused beverages. 
Nano-emulsification, a process 
that breaks down the plant into a 
water-soluble form, changed the 
game for the burgeoning legal rec- 
reational market. 

This development dovetailed 
neatly with the pandemic. Accord- 
ing to some studies, Americans 
are drinking a lot more these days; 
but according to other anecdotal 
observations (see our story on 
Christian Suzuki-Orellana on page 
8), people seem to be seeking out 





ways to dial back their booze in- 
take, while not entirely eschewing 
mind altering substances (see our 
recent cover story on the rise of 
the booze-abstaining “California 
Sober” lifestyle). 

“A lot of people are really tired 
of alcohol. The pandemic has re- 
ally helped to accelerate certain 
trends that were already in place,” 
says Alexi Chialtas, the CEO and 
cofounder of Wiinder. He points to 
the draining effects of alcohol-in- 
duced hangovers as just one reason 
people are on the hunt for a new 
drug. 

The effects of cannabis, of 
course, are different from those of 
alcohol, as Tiffany Yarde, founder 


and owner of Tribe SHOKi, ac- 
knowledges. 

“People calling it a ‘true alter- 
native’ — I can never say that asa 
business owner,” Yarde says. Still, 
she says, her San Rafael- and New 
York-based cannabis-infused bev- 
erage company does give consum- 
ers another option that shares cer- 
tain commonalities beer, wine, and 
spirits. Both Winder and Tribe 
SHOKi make sessionable beverages 
with milder levels of THC or CBD. 
The idea is that even those with a 
low cannabis tolerance can enjoy 
such a drink at a relaxed pace, get a 
top-up, and continue hanging out 
with friends without finding them- 
selves couch locked or paranoid. 
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Cannabis Drinks on the Rise 
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A few years ago, cannabis drinks 
were still struggling with the sci- 
ence behind brands like Winder 
and Tribe SHOKi. Pre-emulsifi- 
cation, you might have gotten 
a “chunky” beverage, with bits 
of plant material floating in the 
liquid. Weed reporter Amanda Chi- 
cago Lewis lambasted such “bong 
water” in 2019 for its “delayed 
intensity,” pitiful flavor, and per- 
haps most crucially, marijuana’s 
“variable tolerance levels.” Now, 
Wunder claims that, while onset 
times still vary, you might be able 
to feel the effects of their seltzers 
in as little as 15 minutes. Tribe 
SHOKi incorporates real fruit 
juices from pineapples and pas- 
sionfruit in to make their drinks 
tastier. 

“We make — 
designed for 
zero-proof qX 
living. That’s 
our phrase: _\ 
‘Zero-proof liv- 
ing can be very N 
sexy, Yarde says. rn 
“That’s our stance, 
and we infuse that 
with our heritage 
and the flavors we 
grew up on — the 
Afro-Caribbean lens 
of who we are.” Yarde’s 
parents immigrated 
from Barbados in the 1970s and 
her co-founder is Ghanian, she 
adds. Tribe SHOKi’s flavors hail 
from the African diaspora, and in- 
corporate “spice, flavor, [and] kick” 
that’s “bold and fun.” 

Of course, in addition to taste, 
moderation is key, as it is with 
any substance. Even water can 
kill you if you drink too much of 
it too quickly. So if you're starting 
out with cannabis drinks for the 
first time, Yarde recommends 
doing a little bit of 
research about 
onset, offset, 
and dosage 
levels ahead 
of time 
to know 
more about 
what you're 
putting into 
your body. 
“Go low and go 
slow,” she says. 
Similar to alcohol, it’ll 
require some level of experiment- 
ing before you figure out how your 
body and mind react to these in- 
creasingly popular drinks. 

Even the industry itself is still 
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wide-eyed and relatively new. 
“Cannabis-based beverages are 
really in their early, early stages,” 
Chialtas says. “There’s been a lot of 
excitement, there’s a lot of inter- 
est, but there’s still so much more 
room for this trend to continue to 
build excitement. It’s going to be 
an area that has a lot of innova- 
tion.” 

In the meantime, 
to get consumers 
started, SF Weekly 
has rounded 
up a few alco- 
hol-free, can- 
nabis cocktail 
recipes for your 
enjoyment — 
courtesy of the 
cannabis drink 
companies men- 
tioned below. 


THE WUNDER PALOMA 


Drinking the Winder Paloma is 
like chomping into grapefruit, 
according to Chialtas. Winder 
drinks come with a careful- 
ly measured combination 
of THC, Delta-8 (Delta-9 

THC’s less intense sister 
molecule), and CBD for 
smooth onsets and offsets. 


Ingredients: 1 can of Wiinder 
Grapefruit Hibiscus (2mg THC, 
2mg Delta-8, 4 mg CBD), % oz of 
fresh lime juice, soda water to fill, 
and (optional) a grapefruit wedge 
or lime garnish 


Instructions: In 16 oz glass of 
ice, add all ingredients, stir gently, 
garnish and serve 


TRIBE SHOKI: “SOMETHING NEW" 


Made by the popular Instagram 
mixologist Cocktails by Hawk, 
“Something New” is meant to 
be a “great getaway.” “It’s a 
fantastic taste of paradise,” 
says Yarde, who loves this 
drink for its THC buzz and 
~ flavors. “The flavor is what 
transports you to some- 
where warm, and sunny, 
and beautiful.” 





Ingredients: 2 oz of Pineapple 
SHOKi (5 mg THC), 1 0z of mango 
juice, 1 oz of vanilla syrup, .75 oz 
of lemon juice, 3 muddled straw- 
berries, and (optional) garnish 
with pineapple leaves. 


Instructions: Shake the ingre- 
dients together and strain into a 
rocks glass filled with ice. 


ARTET'S “KISS FROM A ROSE’ 


Much like Seal’s notorious “Kiss 
from a Rose,’ “romantic” would be 
an understatement for Artet’s rose 
water and pomegranate cocktail. 









Ingredients: 50 ml Artet 
(2.5 mg of THC), 50 ml 
pomegranate juice, 1/2 
tsp rose water (option- 

al), grapefruit spar- 
— kling water, pomegran- 
ate seeds (garnish) 


Instructions: [n a tum- 
bler filled with ice, pour 

in the Artet, pomegranate 
juice, and rose water. Stir until 
incorporated and chilled. Top with 
grapefruit water to your liking and 
garnish with pomegranate seeds. 


KIKOKO'S “THE GOLDIE’ 


Kikoko uses cannabis teas in their 
non-alcoholic cocktail recipes 
instead of pre-made cannabis in- 
fused beverages. This recipe, “The 
Goldie,” is meant for relaxation. 
“You can sip on this on a long, lazy 
afternoon and not worry about 
getting too high. Just kick back, 
bathe your spirit in CBDs.” 


Ingredients: 1 tea bag of Kikoko 
Sympa-tea (20 mg CBD, 3 mg 
THO), 6 oz water, 1 tsp fresh and 
finely grated ginger, 5 fresh sage 
leaves, 2 tsps honey 


Instructions: Combine water, 
fresh ginger, sage and honey in 
a saucepan and bring toa sel 
simmer. Pour into 
a glass with one 
tea bag of KIKOKO 
Sympa-Tea and 
steep for 5 min- 
utes. Remove the 
tea bag and sage 
and chill or serve 
warm. Fora 

cold drink, 

pour over 

ice and LG PF 
garnish 

with a slice 

of lemon and fresh sage sprigs. 
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CALM + RELIEF 


Grace Z. Li writes about arts and culture. 
gli@sfweekly.com 
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A Potrero Hill Tradition Since 1974 


STEVEN’S —— 


MANUFACTURING 
490 Post Street Suite 1644, 
San Francisco 


415-398-8783 


DAVE’S BURGER 


1135 18th St. San Francisco 
(415) 282-9289 





WITTER COINS 


EST, 1960 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
AREA’S #1 BUYER 


Visit our large showroom 
Jewelry, coins, watches, diamonds, old gold & silver 


(415) 781-5690 / wittercoin.com / sales@wittercoin.com 
Free onsite parking 





KINGDOM 
of Dumpling 


30 Kinds of Dimsum: dumplings, pancakes, 
potstickers, and much more. 


Open for Take-Out & Delivery 
415-566-6143 


GEE 


Witter Coin since 1960 / 2299 Lombard St, San Francisco 


(Doordash, Ubereats, Postmates, and Grubhub) 


1713 Taraval St., San Francisco 


Local home-style, corner gem. 


Plenty of dumplings to choose 
from, frozen options as well!!! 


TAKE-OUT 


1309 9th Avenue, SF CA 94122 


ORDER ONLINE WITH DOORDASH, 
GRUBHUB, & UBEREATS. 


415-702-6108 


NEVER STOP 
EXPLORING 
DUMPLINGS 


Me, 2ggTO INFINITY 
& BEYOND 
= T 
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‘ASIAN AMERICAN - 
Food Company 


Frozen dumplings and dimsum available. 
Cook at home, convenient, tasty. 


Open for Take-Out 
415-665-6617 
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ull-Spectrum Cannabis Eaibles 


O YOU REMEMBER edibles 
in the pre-prop 64 days? Often 
plagued by a distinctly earthy 
flavor, eating an edible felt like 
playing the lottery. One could split 
a rice crispy treat with ; 
a friend and find 
themselves trans- 
ported to outer 
space, while the 
other would claim 
they never felt a ~ 
thing. Ah, the good FD 
old days... ge 
The reality is, the 
vast majority of edibles were 
made very differently pre-Prop 64. 
Often cooked with cannabutter 
or low-quality oils, dosing wasn’t 
closely regulated, and an unevenly 
mixed batter could result in baked 
goods with drastically variant 
effects. Since Californians voters 
approved recreational cannabis in 
2016, dosing has become much 
more precise, and an influx of new 
customers were resistant to edibles 
that tasted like eating a nug. Now, 
most edible makers use distillate, 
a clean, tasteless oil made by strip- 
ping isolated cannabinoids from 
the cannabis plant with chemical 
solvents. 
Though the research is still de- 
veloping, common consensus is 


demand. It’s a labor-intensive pro- 
cess, and while a handful of pas- 


sionate, small operators have made 


full-spectrum edibles for years, 
today industry power- 
& houses are throwing 
| skin in the game. 
It’s a net-benefit for 
consumers, who have 
more options than 
ever before. 
If you need help 
deciphering what’s 
on the shelves, here’s a 
quick list of the best full-spectrum 
edibles on the market right now. 


SPACE GEM SPACEDROPS 


Pack of 10 10mg THC or 5mg 1:1 
CBD:THC gummies 

$22 

spacegemcandy.com 





Space Gem was making high-qual- 
ity full-spectrum edibles before 

it was cool. Established in 2013, 
Space Gem’s flagship products 

are vegan, dye- and chemical-free 
gummies infused with genuinely 
Humboldt-grown ice water hash. 
They come in a face-puckering 
“sour” flavor and a milder 
(but still a little sour) 

“sweet flavor, with each 
handcrafted gummy 





sid BIRTHDAY CAKE 
euccee 


ish-delight style edibles are each 
made with single-source rosin 
from highly coveted cannabis 
brands like Pure Beauty, Ironside 
Farms, and Royal Key. Better yet, 
they actually print the exact strain 
and cultivator on the package, so 
customers can pick out a flavor 
with the same preciseness as they 
would shop for flower. The mild 
fruity treats are also crafted by 
award-winning chefs, like 
Michelin Chef Dominique 

Cren of Atelier Crenn in 

San Francisco. That 

means these edibles 

suit those with both 


the pickiest taste ee leg 


buds and cannabis 


senses alike. | 


MELLOWS 


Single 100mg THC Supermellow 
or single 5mg THC marshmellow 
$17 or $5 

getmellows.com 


Opening up a mellow is like pick- 
ing out a gourmet confection at 
your favorite bakery. Coming in 
flavors like Brown Butter Sage & 
Smoky Vanilla, Straw- 
berry Shortcake, and 
Peppermint Bark, each 
handcrafted marshmal- 


into approachable 5mg pieces 
made with fresh-pressed rosin and 
both non-GMO and 84 percent 
Fair Trade Certified ingredients. 
Though the fact that Papa & Bark- 
ley don't list the strain they use is 
a considerable drawback, their use 
of fresh-pressed rosin — a particu- 
larly labor-intensive infusion for a 
chocolate bar — earns them props. 
Even better, the chocolate itself is 
so rich and velvety it gives Ghirar- 
delli a run for his money. 


KIVA LOST FARM GUMMIES 


Pack of 10 10mg THC gummies 
$22 
kivaconfections.com 


Perhaps one of the most 
widely-accessible full spec- 
trum gummies on the market, 


BY VERONICA IRWIN 


Kiva’s new Lost Farm gummies are 
a great on-the-go pick. Packaged 
in a compact tube, each variety is 
made with fruit terpenes that are 
intended to compliment the spe- 
cific strain listed on the package. 


Each is made with live 


resin, a potent extract 

made by fresh freezing a IVA i 
flower and processing it \0ST FAR, 
through a solvent. Though os CUMMES 
this means Lost Farm i 
gummies don’t have quite == 





Mopar Ra 
the same expansive range = lean = 
of cannabinoids as a hash gEDREA 

or rosin-made edible, it LN 10, 
also means the cannabis ~~ 


flavor is pretty much un- 
detectable. 


Veronica Irwin is a contributing writer. 
© ©vronirwin 


REV DR. YOSAFAT WILL PRAY FOR YOU INDIVIDUALLY 


ONLINE 


HEALING 


XPRAYER SERVICE 


[Xe)-2 COVID-19 PATIENTS 


THROUGH Z@OM 
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that the body absorbs distilled, iso- 


| EVERY | 


individually couched in low is encrusted with 


lated cannabinoids much less eff- 
ciently than the extracts we used 
to make edibles with. That’s be- 
cause these extracts include a “full 
spectrum” of cannabinoids other 
than just THC that fit securely like 
a key in a lock when they reach our 
body’s endocannabinoid receptors. 
While edibles have become much 
more consistent and tasty in re- 
cent years, they also get consum- 
ers a lot less high than they used 
to. Distillate also delivers fewer of 
the less-known and less-psychoac- 
tive cannabinoids, like CBG, CBN, 
and CBC, that are believed to have 
subtle health benefits. 

In the last year, however, con- 
sumers have started to catch on. 
Demand for potent, full-spectrum 
edibles is on the rise again, and 
companies have started to put in 
the time and resources to meet 
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a mini tissue cup that 

ensures they never melt 
together. They pack a oo 
potent punch, too: Most 

people find them to bea 

touch stronger than the average 
10mg gummy, and they have trace 
amounts of the rare cannabinoids 
CBG and CBC. This is probably 
because they’re made with a sol- 
ventless extract that captures the 
widest possible range of cannabi- 
noids in a plant. 


ROSE DELIGHTS 


Pack of 20 S5mg THC delights 
$27 
roselosangeles.com 


Rose Delights might just be the 
most luxurious edible product on 
the market. The delectable turk- 
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a delicious layer of tex- 
tured topping. They’re 
4 also infused with a 
“See homespun coconut 
~as=" oil infusion with 
hash in the strain 
Red Congolese, a coveted energetic 
and euphoric sativa. Slice up a su- 
permellow or a drop a 5mg mellow 
in your coffee for a blissful kick- 
start to the day. 


PAPA & BARKLEY CHOCOLATE 


100mg THC chocolate bar split in 
omg THC pieces 
papaandbarkley.com 


Papa & Barkley Releaf chocolates 
give off a soothing, mellowed-out 
high ideal for customers managing 
pain, anxiety, or insomnia. The 
100mg chocolate bar is broken 
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Punk musician-turned-English teacher Brian Moss’ new album is like speculative fiction borne from climate anxiety. 


Brian Moss, of Great Apes and Wunder Years fame, ponders the health of 
our pale blue dot on ‘Black Snow.’ BYMIKEHUGUENOR 


T THE START of Black Snow, 
the new album by Hanalei, a 
traveler on his way to Elko in 
a post-apocalyptic America 
finds a cell phone in the desert. 
Somehow, it still works. That 
night, alone in a tent, he spends 
hours scrolling in a blue glow, 
amazed at how humanity’s “last 
years were spent staring down, as 
beauty and abundance swirled in 
marvel all around.” Little does he 
notice that he’s doing the exact 
same thing: burying his nose ina 
screen as the cosmos hangs above. 

Described by its creator, punk 
musician-turned-English teacher 
Brian Moss, as a “loose collection of 
stories set in a post-climate collapse 
near-future,’ Black Snow is an airy 
and enjoyable indie rock album 
with a clear eco-punk message. 

“T started writing this album 
shortly after I found out my wife 
was pregnant,” Moss says. “I 





found myself dealing with a lot 

of anxiety, coupled with the joy. I 
had reservations about having a 
kid, mainly due to the state of the 
world. Politics, but more so the 
climate.” 

These climate anxieties mani- 
fest themselves rather directly on 
Black Snow (currently available for 
pre-order from political punk band 
Anti-Flag’s A-F Records). Each 
song is narrated from a different 
perspective, only about half of 
which are human. There’s a chimp 
trapped in a burning tree (“Suma- 
tra’s Burning”) and a tree itself 
(“Bristlecone Queen”), the collec- 
tive voice of slain animals (“A Bil- 
lion Ghosts”), and one particularly 
eerie voice risen from beneath the 
permafrost. 

“The second song is touchy 
because it’s narrated from the per- 
spective of a virus that overtakes 
the planet,” Moss says. “I'd written 


that song probably a year prior to 
the first COVID cases. The Earth 
has self-defense mechanisms, and 
the more we dig and the more ruin 
we leave in our wake, the more 
shit’s going to pop up to combat 
us. 

Despite the bleak themes, Black 
Snow is an enjoyable indie rock 
record with plenty of little hooks 
and flares that bear themselves 
on repeat listens. The guitar line 
on power-pop opener “Screen 
Echoes” hugs the chords like a one- 
lane mountain highway. On the 
tightly-wound title track (possibly 
Hanalei’s best so far), Moss waits 
three minutes to finally let loose 
a guitar part that sounds like it’s 
been champing at the bit to break 
free since the count-in. 

Many in San Francisco will 
recognize Moss’ voice from the 
melodic punk band Great Apes, 
regulars of the city’s punk scene 


010Uq Asano) 


throughout the 2010s, but his 
role in the Bay Area underground 
stretches much further back than 
that. Moss first started gaining 
attention in 1998 for his then 
emo-punk band The Wunder 
Years. Originally named with an 
‘O’ rather than a ‘U, the band’s 
label (the short-lived Tomato Head 
Records) forced them to change 
their name out of a somewhat ir- 
rational fear of a lawsuit from the 
ABC network. A few years later, 
another emo band, this time from 
Pennsylvania, would pluck up the 
unclaimed moniker. 

When the Wunder Years broke 
up around the turn of the millen- 
nium, Moss started the post-hard- 
core band The Ghost and quickly 
relocated to Chicago, a city the 
band found better situated for a 
group of itinerant musicians. 

“We were just working so hard, 
touring so much, and we couldn't 
pay rent in the Bay Area,” Moss 
says. ‘And if you're touring regu- 
larly, it’s central. You don’t have 
to drive 10 hours off the Western 
Seaboard to get to the next big 
city. You can drive a couple of 
hours to do Midwest shows, or do 
two weeks on the East Coast.” 

Sure, you can. Instead, The 
Ghost toured for three months 
straight. At the time, they didn’t 
even have a record out. Partway 
through, they recorded their debut 
This is a Hospital in between dates 
with Thursday and Rival Schools. 
Two years later, The Ghost released 
This Pen is a Weapon, an inspired 
follow-up of “arty but bitter post- 
punk” according to Revolver, and 
then promptly disbanded. 

It was in 2003, after The Ghost 
ground to a halt, that Moss first 
began writing songs for Hanalei. A 
marked departure from his previ- 
ous band’s ragged emotional out- 
pouring, the first Hanalei album, 
We Are All Natural Disasters, paired 
folky singer-songwriter acous- 
tics with skittering GarageBand 
glitch-hop. Instead of the growl 
and howl of the Wunder Years and 
The Ghost, Moss sang clearly. By 
2006’s Parts and Accessories, Ha- 
nalei had begun to sound moun- 
tainous and serene, trading out the 
glitchy beats for the twanging sigh 
of pedal steels. 
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Do the Post- “Collapse withHanale! 


At the end of the aughts, Moss 
moved back to the Bay and imme- 
diately launched a series of new 
bands: Olehole, Sub Dio, Landless, 
Great Apes. While he could have 
started any number of bands in 
Chicago, he says by that time he 
had become homesick for the West 
Coast. 

“T loved living in Chicago, but 
the main reason I moved back is 
that I missed the outdoors, and 
missed the natural splendor of 
California.” 

It is this natural splendor (and 
its current precariousness) that 
most clearly influences Black Snow, 
often in the form of something 
lost, or actively disappearing. 
Somehow though, after nine tracks 
of burning forests and animals 
driven to extinction, the album 
manages to end on a hopeful note. 
“This is Not the End,” Black Snow’s 
anthemic final track, functions as a 
conversation between a father and 
son, with the father admitting he 
has been “buckled by the weight 
of a generation’s fear,’ and the son 
declaring himself “carried by my 
generation’s will to change.” 

“The son is trying to push some 
optimism into his father,’ Moss 
says, aware that it is a conversa- 
tion he will likely have with his 
own son before long. “Maybe he’s 
absolving the father of being of the 
generation that ignored climate 
change and didn’t do enough.” 

At least, that’s the hope linger- 
ing in the back of Black Snow. 

As for Brian Moss, he’s just hop- 
ing to play a show again someday. 

“T realized today this is by far 
the longest I’ve gone without play- 
ing a show since | started playing 
shows, he recently posted to Face- 
book. “ ...27 years ago.” 


Mike Huguenor is a contributing writer. 
© @mikehuguenor 


‘BLACK SNOW’ 
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OUT NOW Hanalei 


STREAMING A-F Records 


hanalei.bandcamp.com 
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Cucking is Easy, but it Ain't Always Fun 





The voice memos app on your phone is there for a reason. 


his wife was really attracted to me, another male, and asked if I 

was attracted to her. His wife is an incredibly hot woman and | 
thought it was a trick question. I read your column and listen to the 
Savage Lovecast, Dan, so I know there are guys out there who want 
other men to sleep with their wives, of course, but I didn’t want to risk 
offending this friend by saying “Fuck yeah!” too quickly. After he con- 
vinced me it wasn’t a trick, I told him that of course I wanted to have 
sex with his wife. She’s incredibly beautiful and a really great person. 
I told hims that I was not at the least bit bisexual and not into MMF 
threesomes and he told me he wouldn't even be there. He just wanted 
to hear all the details later — and hear them from me, not her. 

I’ve slept with his wife four times since and the sex we've been 
having is phenomenal for both of us. But the talks I have afterwards 
with my friend make me uncomfortable. We’ve gotten on the phone 
later in the day or the next day and I give him the details and insult 
him a little, which he likes, and honestly none of that is the problem. 
What makes me uncomfortable is that I can hear him beating off 
during these phone calls. Which makes me feel like I’m having phone 
sex with a guy. I’m not comfortable with this and I feel like our 
friendship has become sexualized in a way that just feels unnatural 
for me. The one time we met in person to talk after I fucked his wife 
he was visibly aroused throughout our entire conversation. I would 
like to keep fucking my friend’s wife and she wants to keep fuck- 
ing me but I don't want to talk with my friend about it afterwards. 
Shouldn't it be enough for him to just know I’m fucking her? 


A MALE FRIEND — not my best friend but a close one — told me 


— Distressed Aussie Chafes Under Cringe Kink 
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BY DAN SAVAGE 


for him to know you're fucking 

his wife. If that were enough for 
him, DACUCK, he wouldn’t want 
to get on the phone afterwards. 

This is a consent question. If 
your friend consents to his wife 
having sex with other men on the 
condition that he hears about it 
afterwards — and hears about 
it from those other men — that 
condition has to be met for the 
sex she’s having with other men 
to be consensual. And while the 
calls afterwards aren't a turn-on 
for his wife, DACUCK, if those 
calls make it possible for her to 
sleep with other men and she 
enjoys doing that, well then, the 
calls actually are doing something 
for her too. You're not obligated 
to have these conversations with 
your friend if they make you un- 
comfortable — because of course 
you re not — but if you were to 
refuse, DACUCK, then your friend 
might withdraw his consent for 
you to fuck his wife. Your friend 
and his wife might be willing to 
revise these conditions just for 
you, DACUCKS, so it couldn't hurt 


| T’S OBVIOUSLY NOT enough 
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to ask. But if he says no, you don’t 
get to fuck his wife anymore. Or 
if he says no and his wife keeps 
fucking you, well then, she'd be 
cheating on him for real and not 
“cheating” on him for fun. 

Zooming out for a second: 
you knew this was a turn-on for 
your friend before you fucked his 
wife. You knew he was a cuckold, 
which means you knew he would 
be getting off on you fucking his 
wife, DACUCK, which means you 
knew he'd be out there somewhere 
beating off about you and your 
dick. Even if he didn’t want to hear 
from you directly afterwards, even 
if he was pumping the wife for 
the details, your friendship was 
sexualized pretty much from the 
moment he asked you to fuck his 
wife and you agreed. 

So the problem isn’t the sex- 





ualization of this friendship or 

the awareness that this dude is 
out there beating off about you. 
The problem is having to listen 

to him beat off when you get on 
the phone — or having to see him 
become visibly aroused when you 
meet up in person — and there's a 
pretty easy workaround for that. (1 
love a solvable problem!) Instead 
of giving him a call after you've 
fucked his wife, use the voice 
memo app on your phone to record 
a long, detailed, insult-strewn 
message after you ve fucked his 
wife and send it to him. You'll still 
get to fuck his wife, he'll still get 
to hear about it from you, and you 
won't have to listen to him doing 
what you damn well knew he'd be 
doing after you fucked his wife, i.e. 
furiously beating off about you. 
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e All renderings, floor plans, and maps are concepts and are not intended to be an actual depiction of the buildings, fencing, walkways, driveways or landscaping. Walls, windows, porches and decks vary per ele- 
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# shown are approximate. *Broker/agent must accompany and register their client(s) with the onsite sales team on their first visit to the community in order to be eligible for any broker referral fee. Please see your 


Sales Manager for details. ©2021 City Ventures. All rights reserved. DRE LIC # 01979736. (ey 
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